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war, gave to the nations which possessed it, Hunger was the bitterest enemy of the Confederate army in a war which, like the European campaign, threatened from its outset to be one of attrition.
Jn the Franco-German war of 1870-71, the arrangements for provisioning the ("lorinan army were tho best which had up to that timo been dnvisod. Tho whole of the country contributed towards the feeding of tho troops. Three armies had to bo fed, comprising over 400 battalions, 350 squadrons, and 250 batteries. These wero large numbers to provision at a period when tho scientific organization of commissariat was in its infancy, As compared with the great European war of 1914 the numbers to be fed wore, howovor. insignificant. The plans adopted in 1870 wero far reaching, and included not only tho establishment of food reserve magazines, but tho provision of field bakeries and othor accessories for the supply of tho troops. Tn addition to the corps which had boon locally organised being partly supplied from thoir own districts and requisitions boing made on tho invaded territory, large food purchases wore also made abroad, those boing delivered at Cologne and handled by tho general transport system. It was found that tho invaded territory could only be made to yield one-third of tho provisions and forage
required for the army, so that two-thirds had to be provided by the commissariat. The claim was justly made that no army had been so well fed up to that time, and yet there were short periods during tho operations when the troops suffered the severest privations from want of food. These arose from various causes ; supplies sometimes failed, and to these deficiencies were often added difficulties of transport due partly to the congestion of the railways and partly to the shortage of animals for road haulage.
Tho nature of the ta-sk which was entrusted to the German commissariat may be appreciated from the figures of the daily requirements of the forces which invested Paris, quoted by Col 0. A. Furse, in his well-known work on the provisioning of armies. These forces required each day 450,000 Ib. of bread, 102,000 Ib, of rice, 539 oxen or 102,000 Ib. of bacon, 14,000 Ib. of salt, 900,000 Ib, of oats, 2,400,000 Ib. of hay, 28,000 quarts of spirits, a large supply of coffee and sugar, and many thousands of cigars. The provisions and forage for each army corps filled each day five railway trains of #2 wagon**. That, in spite of the care with which all tho arrangements for tho feeding of tho army wore made, sections of it wero so often near starvation illustrated the difficulties of properly feeding an army on the march.
A  LARGE  FAMILY   TO  FEED. Men of the Army Service Corps at Dinner.